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straight to the summer Embassy at Therapia. A few
days later, with befitting ceremony, he presented his
letters of credence to Abdul Hamid, whom he de-
scribed as c a small man with a dark beard, soft eyes,
and a gentle manner". His early negotiations with
that tortuous autocrat were not successful. He inter-
vened to save Midhat Pasha from execution, but only
succeeded in postponing the assassination of that
reformer by a few months. He failed entirely to
induce Abdul Hamid to implement the promised
reforms in Armenia, since the other Powers had
expressed themselves as disinterested in that question.
His main achievement as a diplomatist will always
remain his handling of the Egyptian question. And
to this day it is uncertain whether in that affair he
behaved with extraordinary astuteness or was favoured
by fortune and the stupidity of his antagonists.

The problem which he had to solve can be stated
in summary form.    With the opening of the Suez
Canal in 1869, Egypt had ceased to be a vague de-
pendency of the Ottoman Empire and had become an
area of great strategic, financial and political import-
ance.     The  reckless  extravagance  of  the  Khedive
Ismail had induced the French and British Govern-
ments to intervene in the interests of the bond-holders
and to impose jointly a system of international control.
In September, 1881, Arabi Pasha headed a nationalist
revolt, having as its avowed object the exclusion of
all foreign influence from Egypt.    The Concert of
Europe were agreed that Arabi should be suppressed.
The problem was to decide by what Power, or by
what group of Powers, such suppression should be
carried out.